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A NEW YEAR’ GIFT. 


FROM UGINO. 


JEon, the sixth, had enriched his palace with all the won- 
ders that wealth could purchase. Richest tapestries, woven 
with the histories of all ages and people, covered the walls. 
Bas-reliefs, symbolizing the grand truths which the wise of 
every time had discovered, filled up the cornices of the apart- 
ments. ‘The great men of the race occupied appropriate 
niches; and, while the roofs represented the starry constel- 
lations, the floors were inlaid with minerals from each region 
of the earth. In exquisite wax-work, plants, and flowers, 
and fruits of various climes, vied with their verdant and bril- 
liant originals; tribes of animals, with attitudes and looks of 
life, stood solitary or in groups; and, in the order of successive 
discoveries, were arranged the useful inventions by which man 
has taught the powers of nature to be his ministers. When 
this magnificent world in miniature was completed, it was 
thrown liberally open for all people to visit, as they would; 
and month after month, multitudes rolled their living flood 
through the royal galleries. Curious and instructive was it to 
notice the behaviour of these different visitres. 


Some there were, who seemed ovéywhelmed with the end- 


less length of the galleries opening befgre them, and quite in- 
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different to the wonders around. Their desire was to know 
what was in the rooms beyond. Their gaze was ever for- 
ward; and in eager haste they crowded and jostled those who 
busied themselves with the curiosities. In vast expectation 
of some grander sight in the distance, they could not narrow 
their minds to the near contemplation of separate objects. 
Unfortunately they overlooked the fact that each room was 
intended as a preparation for the one next opened; so that 
when they did attempt occasionaily to comprehend what was 
around, all seemed involved in inextricable confusion. A few 
of these attempted to return; but the rushing multitudes pre- 
vented; and then, with late found wisdom, they set catelves 
intently to observe what was nearest, that they might lose 
no more. 

Others, on the contrary, stopped in delighted astonishment 
beside some beautiful specimen of art or of nature, which at- 
tracted their first regard; and could be drawn away only 
by the principles of the moving mass, who carried them on- 
ward, notwithstanding their struggles to remain. But in vain 
were they swept through the wonderous apartments. Their 
eyes still strained back to catch one more glimpse of the 
cherished form; and when at last it was lost in the dim per- 
spective, all was a dull uninteresting blank; and the bustling 
curious csowds excited only their amazement and disgust. 

Another class ran to end fro, dizzied with the excitement 
of ever new sights. With eager and passionate glances, 
shouting to each other, and hurrying from object to object, 
they caught hasty glimpses, saw nothing, forgot every thing; 
and at the end of a feverish and fatiguing walk, their minds 
were distracted, unsettled and empty. 


Again, there were peevish and dull persons passing slug- 
gishly on, as they were borne by the living tide; drowsily 
contemplating the roofs, the walls, the statues, the alcoves; 
but nothing seemed to awaken their attention; their move- 
ments were lagging and slow; and many were the hard words 
they received from the interested seekers, whose progress they 
hindered. 

Some seemed intent upon a few minute particulars, and 
went prying about, till they found an object which struck 
their whimsical fancy, and neglecting all else, they devoted 
their powers to this alone. Deaf to expressions of admira- 
ton, insensible to what attracted their fellows, they bent a 
microscopic observation upon trifles, whose real worth con- 
sisted in their relations to the grand whole. They saw-not 
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therefore tne connexion between the various apartments, and 
learned nothing from the progressive developement of all 
branches of science and art. 


The larger portion of visiters, however, followed quite a 
different course. By sympathy they seemed all drawn at 
once to the study of the same object; though it might be 
clearly seen that very often this was one of wholly secondary 
importance. The confusion thus produced was intolerable. 
Screaming, pushing, hot and hurried, or fixed in dense, stupid 
phalanxes, they clustered round the favorite curiosity, over- 
looking hundreds of greater wonders, and wholly insensible 
to the peculiar lessson which, from its relative positions it 
was intended to teach. 


But ever and anon came, alone or in small groups, men 
who knew how to use aright the grand privileges which were 
offered to them by the munificent Aton. With calm, capucious 
glance they surveyed each apartment as they entered; and, 
from the constellations in the roof, the pictured forms, the 
bas-reliefs, the statues in the niches, divined the end which 
each was intended to answer. ‘Thus a beautiful order opened 
ever more and more clearly before them; and by instinctive 
impulse, or some latent attraction, they were drawn to the 
central and important object in every room. Fully survey- 
ing this, they found a clue to all the details ranged around it; 
and with steady and deliberate progress embraced in their 
regard the whole 


Oh friends! To-day is opened the palace of the universe. 
Shall we be castle-builders and weavers of romance in the 
opening future; shall we fondly and foolishly mourn for the 
past; shall we fritter away our powers in superficial bustle, 
exhausting and fruitless; shall we slothfully cast lack-lustre 
eyes on the glorious present; shall we become absorbed in 
our own petty notions; shall we join in the capricious pur- 
suits of popular agitations; or shall we with humble, earnest, 
brave and hopeful hearts, learn from the hours the grand re- 
velations which God ever gives to the wise and the faithful? 
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RELATION OF THE BIBLE TO THE SOUL. 


(CONCLUDED FROM THE EIGHTH NUMBER, PAGE 340.) 


Bur if the Bible is not a master of the soul, and is not su- 
perior to reason and conscience, it sustains the relation of 
teacher. Yet it teaches in no formal method. It does not 
teach men by pouring certain abstract doctrines into all 
minds: still less is it by casting all souls anew in the same 
mould, destroying individual action and individual peculiari- 
ties. Nor does it instruct by cultivating merely a single fac- 
ulty, while all the rest are left to sleep, and that is ren- 
dered preternaturally acute. Far different from this is the 
method of the New Testament. It teaches by arousing the 
soul—awakening all its noblest powers, and exciting them to 
free, earnest action, each in its own sphere. It reveals the 
true idea of a man, the divine man, man as he should be— 
tells him of his noble nature—the image of God. It sets be- 
fore him the noblest aim—* Be perfect as God.” It assures 
him that if with free spirit he contemplates the image of God, 
reflected in Jesus, he shall be changed into the same image, 
informed by the same spirit,and pass from one stage of spi- 
ritual glory to another still higher. In this manner it seeks 
to renew the primitive likeness of God in the soul—to com- 
plete the man—bring him to the fulness of Christ—making 
him one with God, so that he shall think God’s thoughts, feel 
God’s sentiments, and live God’s will. 

The New Testament is to us what the teacher is to the 
child. It reveals to us the truths, we ourselves might, per- 
haps, discover at a more advanced stage of progress. Thus 
it anticipates experience, and gives us the truth at our first 
setting-out in life. A teacher can never do more than quicken 
the spirit, and hasten the time when the expanded soul shall 
act freely and right. The father leads his boy by the hand 
until he can walk alone: he would learn to walk without this 
aid, but at a later age. 

Now it has ever been the office of great minds to instruct 
men of humble powers. Some great genius rises up, and with 
his far-reaching eye sees what others do not dream of. He 
clothes his discourses in words that sound mysterious to the 
unwonted ear. Some few minds, only less than his own, ac- 
cept of his teachings, and hand them down to others less gifted 
than themselves, who in their turn communicate them to the 
multitude of men. Thus the truth which none but a genius 
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could discover, soon becomes the property of the wise and 
learned—next the common possession of allmen. This takes 
place in all science and in every art. ‘Those who make the 
great discoveries are looked on as inspired men—commission- 
ed by the gods to make a revelation to the world. They are 
justly called inspired, for they are possessed with a large por- 
tion of the spirit that is in all men, enabling others to com- 
prehend the new truth. So we find the men who invented 
the plough, the loom, the ship, and the letters of the alphabet, 
were regarded as gods; at least as men inspired by the gods. 
Thus, of old time, the eloquent orator, the wise legislator, the 
prudent counsellor and the glowing poet, were called inspired 
men, the divinely appointed teachers of mankind. ‘Their 
words were treasured as holy sayings, the very words of God. 
Such men, in part, were the writers of the Bible! not of that 
only, but of other books also, deemed holy by nations who 
knew not Christ, and never called the ineffable spirit by the 
Hebrew name, Jehovah. ‘The spirit of God everywhere re- 
veais itself; and though perhaps more clearly in the Old ‘Tes- 
tament than in any other witness of equal antiquity, yet God 
has not left himself without witness among any people. The 
Indian, the Persian, the Egyptian and the Greek, had each 
their sacred books, which were to them in a lower degree 
what the Hebrew Scriptures were to the Jews. Let not this 
be taken as an idle assertion uttered at random, for it is sanc- 
tioned by the high authority of Paul, who could quote Gre- 
clan writers, acknowledging the paternal character of God and 
the divine nature of man. ‘The Heathen, not less than the He- 
brews, had the “schoolmaster to bring them to Christianity.” 
Now it happens that pupils outgrow their teachers. Since 
they start at their outset in life with all the results of their 
teachers’ discoveries, if true to themselves, they will go be- 
yond their old masters—think for themselves, and follow truth 
wherever she may lead. ‘This takes place every day in the 
sciences and arts. One learns the art of sailing in a rude 
boat; another perfects this discovery by inventing a steam- 
ship. In these matters no man is afraid or ashamed to go far- 
ther than his teachers, though they were inspired men. The 
same may be said of laws and political institutions. Like old 
garments which were fine in their day, they are laid aside 
when their end is answered. No man wears them when 
worn out, from respect to their maker. This event has be- 
fallen many portions of the Old Testament. The old Hebrew 
writers ran and were glorified; but now they depart and leave 
the race for other feet. Their errand is accomplished. But 
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their writings, like the military bridges and trenches of the 
old Romans, still remain interesting objects to the pains-taking 
antiquary and diligent scholar. They still teach wisdom, in- 
spire faith and quicken devotion. Moses was a great man; 
one of the greatest to whom the sun has ever lent light. He 
was a prophetic man; he looked far down into human nature; 
far onward into futurity. His laws were in part wise; won- 
derful for his age: so they took a deep hold on the world, 
and have fixed their roots in every code that civilized men 
obey in the wide globe. But it is only the true, the univer- 
sal, the divine part of them, that thus extends itself and still 
lives. All the peculiar institutions of his system, which be- 
long to the man Moses, not to the divine idea of justice, holi- 
ness and love, have long since fallen to decay; the ruin has 
grown green with age, and is now tenanted by Ignorance and 
Superstition, which still linger about the tent of that great 
man, as owls and bats, who cannot bear the light, seek shel- 
ter in rotten trees and old forsaken buildings, which they 
leave at night-fall, to come out and mourn over the light of 
the world, wishing it would be always night, for their day is 
darkness, and their power vanishes as the gray morning 
dawns. 

Moses has been the world’s teacher; and, as has been said 
of Jesus, “ his name has not been written, but ploughed into 
its history.” Now we are not subject to his instructions; for 
we too are men, and have seen what he and Solomon desired 
to see and saw not. He wasa worthy schoolmaster, and has 
fitted us for a better and higher instruction. Why appeal to 
his old text-books, as if they were the limit of human pro- 
gress? His law was a“ shadow of good things to come:” 
why grasp at the shadow when they have come, and we have 
embraced the substance? The Old Testament was the day- 
break; but now the sun has risen, why should we still stumble 
in darkness, not knowing whither we go? 

sut if these instructions have done their will; if the Old 
Testament,—which Paul considered imperfect and transi- 
tory,—a law of sin and death,—has been superseded; if the 
teacher of babes gave place to the friend of man; how do we 
know that the New Testament, the Gospel, nay, even Chris- 
tianity itself, shall not one day be passed by and forgotten, 
having prepared the way for a more beautiful revelation of 
the divine image than Jesus himself? In Heaven the angels 
need no Bible. How do we know the time will not come, 
when man on earth shall not need the New Testament, having 
outgrown even that teacher also? The Word is continually 
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becoming dark: shall we presume to say it can never assume 
amore perfect form, utter deeper truths, nor exert a mightier 
ower to win and bless man, than in the man Christ Jesus? 
t is not for you and me to set limits to the Infinite, and say 
to Omnipotent Wisdom, “hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
farther.” It is only impious Superstition that dares fere- 
shorten God, and say there is for man no higher revelation 
than past times can bring, and that Infinity is exhausted. 
Doubtless there are men at this day who understand Chris- 
tianity far better than it was understood by its teachers in 
the first ages of our era. Writings thére are that display more 
of the beauty and power of Christianity than even the burn- 
ing words of John and Paul. At that time Christianity was 
in its swaddling bands,—laid in the manger: now it is, at 
least, in its cradle, but by no means fully grown. Man will 
doubtless go on, outgrowing his teachers; and Christianity a 
thousand years hence, will be very different, and far more 
perfect than at this day. During the last ten centuries it has 
assumed very various forms, and even now the Christianity 
of Christ is well nigh lost amid the jar of the world, the sub- 
tleties 6f schools, and the idolatry of sects. These things are 
doubtless to perish in the using—God send them a speedy end: 
but Christianity itself, in its essence, can never pass away. 
The Gospel can never cease to be a teacher; for all its teach- 
ings are the laws of nature and of man. ‘Their foundation is 
God’s common law of the universe: of this “ one jot or tittle 
shall in no wise fail.” There is nothing of Christianity that 
can ever perish. Its idea of God, of man, of its relation be- 
tween them; its doctrine of man’s nature, duty, destination; 
of God’s love, that broods like the day over beast, and plant, 
and man; its prophetic prayers for the kingdom of Heaven 
on earth; its divine promises; its perfect ideal of human ex- 
cellence;—all these are immortal as thought, religion and God. 
They have always been in the world, shining though more 
feebly and in darkness, and while a heart beats, must ever be. 
It isa striking fact,that, during the eighteen hundred years 
Christianity has been proclaimed in the world, no one has 
found a defect or a fault in its doctrines, commands or pro- 
mises. For eighteen hundred years its enemies have attacked 
it, exhausting all the weapons learning could furnish, or wit 
devise. The philosopher and scoffer have wielded their arms 
against it: yet not the smallest feature of Christianity has been 
defaced in this warfare. For eighteen centuries the noblest 
souls born into the world of time, have striven in their hea- 
venward flight, in aspirations, meditations and prayer: yet 
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even in fancy, or the rapt hour of visionary enthusiasm, have 
they never gone beyond the plain teachings and living cha- 
racter of that Gallilean peasant. The religion he brought to 
light still stands, fresh as at first- No sign of decay is writ- 
ten on it; no mark of age appears: it lives an immortal 
youth. In the mean time the opinions, the laws, the philoso- 
phies of old time, have fallen heavily to the ground. New 
ones have arisen from century to century, to supply their 
place, and live a brief day. Mankind has passed on, Thus 
the lights of old time, like the lamps in the street, are passed 
by, diminished by the distance, and gradually lost sight of; 
while, high above us, like the eternal stars, whose positions 
and size vary not with the world’s change of place, Chris- 
tianity still shines with mild and tranquil light, and appears 
clearer and more lovely to man as he awakes more broadly 
from his dream, and is refined and elevated by the science 
and culture of successive ages. Art and science only enable 
him to see more clearly the beauty and the power of its 
teachings. 

There are famous men in our times. How many will be 
famous ten years hence? Very few. How many names of 
popular writers, (at this day in all mouths,) will have been 
heard of when a century has flown? Not one of a hundred; 
and, when ten centuries have passed away, scarce one writer 
will stick to the common heart. Society continually win- 
nows the chaff from the wheat. In the furnace of time the 
dross of whole Alexandrian libraries is burned up, while the 
fine gold passes into the ages, and is current a thousand years 
hence as well as to-day. It knows nothing of time or space: 
to God’s truth as to God, a thousand years are as one day, 
and all space as a single spot. Now let it be considered that 
through eighteen hundred years of change, downfall, progress 
and retreat, war and peace, the shock of conflicting nations, 
the discovery of new worlds, the voice of Christianity has 
come down tous as soft and gentle, as powerful and persua- 
sive, as when first it proclaimed glad tidings, and forced un- 
willing Pharisees to confess that voice divine. Its melody 
floats over every civilized land. There is not a ploughman 
on the hills of New-England, nor a babe born in a garret of 
the dirtiest lane of the filthiest city in Europe, whose fate is 
not changed, and its destiny forecast and ameliorated thereby. 
How divine must be that voice which can thus penatrate so 
many centuries—be heard in so many lands, and welcomed 
by somany hearts! The same may be said of some portions 
of the Old Testament. Three thousand years, thatare past, 
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have not silenced the truths of Moses, David and Isaiah. 
Three thousand that are yet to come, willdono more. They 
stand like the exquisite statues and temples of old time, to be 
imitated, not surpassed; while the errors of these men must 
be forgotten. 

God raises up prophetic men: they teach whole centuries. 
Their words are tresh a thousand years, because they are 
so true. ‘The error which clings to them is made vital by 
their truth: at least, all human error is separated from them, 
and the divine truth still lives. Sohas it been with Socrates, 
Homer, Moses and Zoroaster. Such has been the history of 
alarge portion of the Hebrew Scriptures. Their influence 
has been mighty, sometimes disastrous, but often beneficent. 
Now the most remarkable of all these prophetic men was Je- 
sus of Nazareth. He foresaw all; others since his time have 
but after-seen. His words were all truth—the words of ever- 
lasting life. This proves they were from God, and not man. 
So all in God’s likeness will receive them. Since he speaks 
God’s word, it is plain he is inspired by God’s spirit; and so 
are all who utter such kindling truths. 

Since these things are so, it is plain that Christ will always 
teach—his Gospel be an eternal text-book. The form of 
Christianity will change, to suit the character and wants of 
different nations and ages. Its old ordinances and symbols 
may pass away; the mythical and profane styries must be 
separated from the Gospel, and the few foolish doctrines of 
the early teachers be severed from the inspiring truths of Jesus, 
which “are the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever:” but 
the essence of Christianity can never change. God grant 
there may be new forms of Religion, which shall take a 
deeper hold of the soul; that voices more like the true Word, 
shall speak to the spirit of man, arousing it from sloth, quick- 
ening its aspirations and guiding its flight. Remnants of su- 
perstition, folly, Judaism, Heuthenism, and nameless abomi- 
nations, still cling to every sect which claims the Christian 
name. It is the prayer of all devout hearts, that these may 
soon cease, and living men, like Jesus, once more tempt forth 
new souls to a kindred life of truth, and holiness, and love. 
Viewed in this light, the New Testament is a teacher which 
the world can never outgrow. But yet, like other teachers, 
the Bible has sometimes been atyrant. ‘This is partly the 
fault of the pupils—partly of the Book itself. The Old Tes- 
tament, with all its merits, is fult of imperfections. They are 
degrading views of God and of man; duty is often madee light 
of; and arbitrary institutions, that have no foundation in the 
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nature of things, have been imposed upon man. The soul 
shudders at the awful and revolting character ascribed to the 
Jehovah of the Jews,—a God jealous and revengeful, partial 
and unlovely. It shrinks at the odious institutions sanctioned 
by his name. Now some men have fancied they must take 
the whole Bible into their hearts and belief. Hence at this 
day men justify war, capital punishment, slavery, and other 
nameless sins, by an appeal to the writingsof Moses. Thereby 
is their sense of justice outraged—the voice of God in the 
soul is struck dumb before an old Hebrew tradition, and the 
soul itself enthralled. Some men at this day will thus adhere 
to the letter, while the spirit has jong since gone. So orphan 
girls cling to the robes of their mother, dead and buried, fan- 
cying they hold her in their arms. Men honor the revela- 
tions made to Moses and Ezekiel, never dreaming that brighter 
revelations shall be made to their own souls, if they will be 
as faithful. They will tell you the canon of revelation is 
closed—that you and J, born in the decrepitude of mankind, 
inheriting only the dregs and ashes of humanity, must be poor 
imitators of two or three men, who have incarnated in past 
ages, all of God’s spirit that can be embodied in mortal flesh. 
They therefore will cling to the hem of truth’s garments—nay, 
look wistfully on the waters, long since colored by her ma- 
jestic shade, as she swept over the world, but never take 
truth like a bride, to their arms and their hearts. Such are 
idolators of the Bible: they shut their eyes when they read, 
yet hope to see visions. ‘They close the gates of reason, and 
stillexpect wisdom. ‘They keep traditions and care nothing 
for truth. How abortive is their effort! No wonder they 
think man incapable of truth, and God superannuated or de- 
ceased. Such men would see visions; they only dream 
dreams. * Ephraim is joined unto idols: let him alone.” 
These remarks apply not only to the Old Testament: some 
portions of the new covenantalso have done the same. Paul, 
and Peter, and James, and John, saw not all things; nor were 
they placed above the reach of passion, human weakness, the 
dreams of that age, and that imperfection of wisdom inciden- 
tal to this mortal state. Yet the conflicting peculiarities of 
each of these writers——which no man can reconcile—and the 
errors they all agreed in, are forced equally upon us, by teach- 
ers of doctrines. Even the simple Evangelists agree not en- 
tirely, and seem never to have drawn a sharp line between 
the fabulous and the historical. But the truth and fiction they 
offer us, mingled together, have been equally received as the 
words of everlasting life. We profess to know what they 
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know not. So it is not Paul of Tarsus, but we men of the 
nineteenth century, whom “much learning hath made mad.” 
All this is mournful to relate—still more melancholy to con- 
sider. Jesus is our friend: men have made him their master. 
His gospel makes us free, by awaking reason, conscience and 
faith. Men have desecrated these powers,—which are the 
image of God,—and so become slaves. Christ gives us all 
things, and we glory in men. 


But the Bible is not merely a teacher: it isa comforter also. 
The Old Testament has some crumbs of comfort for hunger- 
ing souls. ‘Though but a shadow of good things, it is still a 
shadow in the heat. Who in sorrow has ever read the : appro- 

riate Psalms without finding comfort? But it is to the gos- 
pel we look mainly for the comforter as for the teacher. This 
comforts us by the assurance that man is made for justice, 
goodness, holiness and truth; that he has infinite time before 
him to become perfect in. So, ifa man looks back in years 
wasted in sleep, | in riot, or in sin; if he looks around on im- 
perfection, it is not with despair, but with faith; for what is 
not behind him is before him, and a future is better than a 
past. It assures him of his connexion with God,—a connexion 
so intimate that no good thought, feeling or wish is ever 
formed in vain. It tells him that God has so formed this 
scene of things, so watches over it, that no real evil can hap- 
pen to a man; but every sorrow shall one day bear fruit of 
blessedness. It offers no delusions to comfort man by blind- 
ing the eveysor hardening the heart into insensibility, | uit it 
looks through sorrow and suffering with an absolute trust in 
God, to serener peace and deepest tranquillity. It teaches 
and comforts still more by example than through doctrines, 
precepts and exhortations. Man has always known what he 
should be—has felt what he is. The oldest poems are laments 
at his fall, and lyric pravers for better things. But, between 
the ideal, we shouid be, and the actual, we aie, there has al- 
ways been a“ great gulf.” No stoic nor epicurean could cross 
it. Now Christ filled up this chasm by living all the truths 
thathe taught. So his life was a gospel—his death a revela- 
tion. The one ‘teaches us to live in the body, the other to 
die to the flesh, that the soul may have more life. 

Such then is the relation of the Bible to the Soul. It isa 
teacher and comforter—not a master, to whom man is to be 
subordinate. It teaches and comforts only so far as man is 
free and faithful to himself. The old dispensation has passed 
away: it has little instruction, little comfort for us. But the 
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Gospel will teach to the end of time: yet, be it remembered, 
this also came from the soul of man through the inspiration 
of God, which gives us all our knowledge: it has not ex- 
hausted the soul. Itis one tree growing out of the earth, one 
drop out of the ocean—one ray from the boundless world of 
light. Itis not the soul’s master, but its servant. The soul 
is that likeness of God, greater and better than its reflection, 
the gospel itself; for he who uttered its kindling truths, which 
now wurm the world into love, and soften and refine it to ho- 
liness,—deep and glowing though his inspiration was,—did 
not exhaust its treasures and set limits to the progress of man. 
No one has ever so deeply reverenced the human soul as Christ. 
The Scriptures, the great truth of his gospel—the nature of 
God, duty, and religion, already known—speak of the soul’s 
immortality and the brotherhood of man, as parts of the uni- 
versal revelation made to all men. The mind of man is like 
achamber filled with the richest and most beautiful objects, 
but without light. ‘The inspiration of God discloses these 
treasures, and by the gospel has shed light into this apart- 
ment. Each should walk by this light, and he will discover 
new truths in his soul; each should set before him the high 
standard of Christian excellence, * Be perfect as your Father 
in Heaven,” and, using the revelations made to others, seek 
new ones in himself, andin his own life incarnate more of the 
Word, which was in the beginning, and still is. 
Te Pe 





SONNET. T. Hoop. 


Ir is not death, that sometime in a sigh 
This eloquent breath shall take its speechless flight; 
That sometime these bright stars, that now reply 
In sunlight to the sun, shall set in night; 

That this warm conscious flesh shall perish quite, 
And all life’s ruddy springs forget to flow; 

That thoughts shall cease, and the immortal spright 
Be lapp’d in alien clay and Jaid below; 

It is not death to know this,—but to know 

That pious thonghts, which visit at new graves 

In tender pilgrimage, will cease to go 

So duly and so oft,—and when grass waves 

Over the past-away, there may be then 
No resurrection in the minds of men. 
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CONVENTION 


FOR IMPROVING THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Mr. Eprror: I will not undertake to say whether the following paper which I 
send you, contains an account of a convention which actually took place, or whe- 
ther it is only an ingenious hoax, like the moon story, invented by some wicked 
wag. Certainly things quite as strange have been done in these days by our ultra 
reformers. Jf you think it will afferd amusement or instruction to your readers, 
please publish it, and oblige your friend, 

NE PLUS ULTRA. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Ata Convention called for the purpose of improving the Bible— 
Dr. Neologus, Chairman—Peter Libertas and Miss Mary 
Vox, Secretaries. 


Tue convention was not called to order, nor opened with 
prayer, in compliance with the scruples of some persons who 
believed it an infringement on human liberty to be obliged to 
keep order, and others who thought all prayer sinful which 
was hot spontaneous. 


Cuainman.—The object of this meeting, my friends, is pro- 
bably known to all of you. We live in a remarkable era. 
The schoolmaster is abroad. ‘The march of mind has been 
accelerated. Great reforms are in progress, which must ulti- 
mately succeed in emancipating the human intellect from the 
swaddling bands of its present infantile condition. But many 
obstacles are yet to be overcome; and among the rest, the 
perverted use made of many misunderstood passages of Scrip- 
ture is not the least important. Thus, if a temperance man 
is attempting to prove that to drink wine is sinful under all 
possible circumstances, and to shew by carefully collected sta- 
tistics that half the poverty, four fifths of the disease, six 
sevenths of the crimes, eight ninths of the insanity, and nine 
tenths of the bankruptcies of the country, are produced by 
drinking claret and madeira, he immediately has the miracle 
at Cana, or Paul’s direction to Timothy to “drink a little wine 
for his stomach’s sake,” thrown inhis way. Thus the wheels 
of the car of reform are heavily clogged. Such is the super- 
stitious regard paid by the community to the letter of the 
Bible, in opposition to its spirit, that we find it very difficult 
to explain away many of these passages. This convention 
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has been called to see whether something cannot be done in 
thisdilemma. Thus perhaps, a new translation might be pub- 
lished, which should either entirely omit such passages, or 
give them a new rendering, or add in a parenthesis an expla- 
natory clause. Some captious persons would no doubt ob- 
ject to this proceeding, and perhaps quote against us the pas- 
sage in Revelations xxii: 18; “If any man shall add to these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues written in this 
book; and if any man shall take away from the words of this 
book, God shall take away his part out of the book of life,” &c. 
But then we might begin by leaving out this passage, (which 
indeed evidently only applies to the book of Revelations;) 
and we might answer the objectors by shewing that the 
apostles were mistaken in some things and ignorant of others; 
that Paul opposed Peter, and that by his own confession he 
said some things “of himself,” and “not from the Lord.” We 
must judge the particular texts by the analogy of faith. What 
contradicts our general view of the spirit and teachings of 
Christianity, cannot betrue. If the apostles had enjoyed the 
benefit of our present advancement, they would no doubt 
have written many things differently. But, to bring the sub- 
ject regularly before the convention, | would propose that 
each person should state what passages of the Bible he finds 
to conflict with the progress of reform, so that we may know 
the amount of the work to be done. We can then appoint a 
committee to report on the subject, and so bring the matter 
fairly before us. If it be your minds to adopt this course, 
please to manifest it. 


The question being taken, it was resolved to adopt the 
above plan; and the members of the convention were re- 
quested to state the passages of Scripture which they found 
inconvenient. 


Temperance Lectrurer.—It is well known to this conven- 
tion how much good was done in former years by the pro- 
gress of what has been called the Temperance reform. We 
at that time occupied the low ground of the pledge, which 
only went against the use of distilled spirits. We were not 
tee-totallers. But, having nearly done away with the drink- 
ing of ardent spirits asa beverage, we found it necessary to 
take new ground, or we should soon have nothing left to do. 
We therefore determined to go against wine, cider, beer, and 
every thing of an intoxicating nature. But when we took 
this step, many of our old friends thought it a hard saying, 
and went back, and would walk no more with us. Others 
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said they would give up wine on the ground of expediency, 
and say with Paul, (Romans xiv: 21.,)*It is good neither to 
eat flesh, nor drink wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak,” but they could 
not say that to drink wine was aiwaysasmn. They thought 
it right to use it at the Lord’s supper; and they quoted the 
miracle at Cana, and Paul’s recommendation to Timothy, 
and the command of the preacher to drink wine with a merry 
heart, and the advice in Proverbs to give wine to those who 
are heavy, and the thanksgiving in Psalms for God’s giving 
the wine which makes glad the heart of man. But the prin- 
ciple of expediency is not strong enough for uss We must 
convince people that to drink wine is absolutely, invariably 
and inherently sinful. Now it is diflicult to prove this from 
the Bible with those passages in our way. ‘To, be sure, we 
have endeavored to shew that wherever wine is favorably 
spoken of, it is unfermented wine, with no intoxicating prin- 
ciple in it. But it is somewhat difficult to shew this, since 
unfortunately the same word is used in both cases. ‘To be 
sure, we can quote the case of the Rehkabites, but that is 
hardly large enough to cover the ground. We can refer to 
John, the Baptist, who came neither eating bread nor drink- 
ing wine; but then,as the next verse speaks of Christ’s eat- 
ing and drinking, we fear it would rather make against us. 
We can refer to that passage in Proverbs, “ Look not on the 
wine when it is red, when it giveth his color in the cup;” but 
then it might be argued that this only referred to port and 
claret, and the drinker would still adhere to sherry and cham- 
pagne. So that what I wish is, that wherever wine is spo- 
ken of with favor, the word “ unfermented,”’ may be inserted 
before it. 

Asoxitionist.—Our case resembles that of ‘Temperance in 
many respects. We can very easily shew that the system 
of slavery is opposed to the spirit of the gospel. But in or- 
der to take hold of the slaveholder’s conscience, we wish to 
prove that it is always a sin to hold slaves. But here we are 
everlastingly met with the story about Paul and Onesimus, 
and “the servants obey their masters,” and other passages, 
seeming to shew that Christ and his apostles did not class 
slave-holding with those sins which were to be immediately 
repentedofandrenounced. True, our friend Theodore Weld 
has attempted to prove, in his “ Bible Argument,” that Moses 
never sanctioned slavery, and that slavery never did exist 
among the Jews; that men were never bought, but only hired. 
There are, however, some few texts, which, to the common 
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reader, seem to contradict this view. Thus Lev. xxv: 44, 
45, 46, after stating that Hebrews shall not serve Hebrews, 
as bond-servants, but as hired servants, Moses goes on to say— 
«“ But thv bond-men and bond-maids shall be of the heathen 
round about you; of them shall ye buy bond-men and bond- 
maids. Moreover, of the children of the strangers that do 
sojourn with you, of them shall ye buy; and they shal! be 
for your possession. And ye shall take them as an inheri- 
tance for your children after you, to inherit them for a pos- 
session: they shall be your bond-men for ever.” Now we 
should like to have in all such passages as this, the word “buy” 
changed to “ hire,’ and with a few trifling alterations of this 
sort shall be very well contented. 

Miss Amazonta Rutn Freespeecu.—I must believe that 
Paul was too much of a gentleman to prevent women from 
speaking in public: but if you can find some way of correct- 
ing the translation in 1 Cor. xiv: 34,35, and 1 Tim. ii: 11, 12, 
I should be pleased. I will read them from my Bible: * Let 
your women keep silence in the churches; for it is not per- 
mitted unto them to speak; and if they will learn any thing, 
let them ask their husbands at home; for it is a shame for 
women to speak in the church.” Let the women learn in 
silence, with all subjection; for I suffer nota woman to teach, 
nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence.” 
The first passage evidently refers only to married women; 
but I think both had better be corrected. Woman has her 
rights, and means to claim them. 

Non-Reststant.—Nothing can be clearer than the Scrip- 
tureson which we rest. But Paul’s appealing to Cesar, and 
the words of Jesus concerning tribute, and the story about 
the fish with a piece of money in his mouth, seem to lean to- 
ward supporting human governments. That the disciples 
did not resign their commissions as Justices of the Peace, 
proves nothing; for there were no Justices inthose days. But 
the other passages ought to be explained; for I cannot think 
that Jesus and his disciples would contribute to the support 
of such wicked governments. 

Dr. Fartwvacrous Geratine.—I have no manner of doubt 
that the Bible forbids the use of animal food; and in the next 
edition of * The House I live in,” I shall prove that the cause 
of Daniel’s not being eaten by the lions was that he confined 
himself strictly to a vegetable diet. [See Daniel i: 12] We 
are also told expressly that those who pursued this mode of 
life were fairer and fatter in flesh than those who eat their por- 
tion of the king’s meat. Before the fall, man was not per- 
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mitted to eat any thing but fruit and herbs. [See Gen. i: 29 
and ii: 16.) And Iam convinced that the fall of man was 
not occasicned by Eve’s eating fruit, but by her eating beef- 
steak. Ifthe Hebrew text or the Septuagint would autho- 
rize such a rendering, I should be glad to know it. 

Proressor Orruovoxicus Herericus.—I have heard a great 
many very silly remarks here. It is not worth my while 
however to undertake the task of refuting them. I shall 
merely say that there are some texts in the Bible which sound 
so pantheistical, that I am convinced they are interpolations. 
It is incredible that Paul should really have expressed himself 
in this way in speaking of God: “In him we live, and move, 
and have our being,’—Acts xvii: 28. Is it possible that an 
apostle should make the extraordinary statement that we 
move in God?!? The other passage is in Romans xi: 36: 
* For of him,and through him, and to him, are all things. 
This verse has to my mind no meaning, or a pantheistical 
meaning. See Eph. iv: 6: “One God and father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in youall.” 1 have no doubt 
these were marginal comments, interpolated by some trans- 
lator, notwithstanding the external evidence is in their favor. 

Mr. Anti Pay Priest.—I am decidedly of opinion that 
the gospel ought not to be sold. “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” Ihave calculated that there is money enough 
paid to the clergv every year, to give to each man, woman 
and child in the United States, an annual leg of bacon. My 
pew tax last year was thirty dollars. It is very plain that 
the clergy must become mercenary, who are paid as much as 
they are in this country. 1 suppose their salaries must aver- 
age three or four hundred dollars a year. ‘There is however 
an unfortunate passage in | Cor. ix: 7—14, where Paul ap- 
pears to agree that Christian teachers should be supported. 
Could not this be explained away? 

Socintan.—In John xx: 28, instead of “ My Lord and my 
God!” I think Thomas must have said to Jesus, “My Lord 
and Master!” 

Trinitarian.—lIn 1 Cor. viii: 6, instead of “ to us there is 
but one God, the Father,” I think it should read, * the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

PatatoLocist.—I am sorry to see all sorts of New School 
doctrines coming into our church. They pretend to say that 
a person cannot be guilty of another man’s sin, and quote 
Ezekiel, chap. xviii: “The righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him.” Some have even gone so far as to wrest the 

Vou. VIII.—851. 
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Scriptures to support the abominable doctrine that a man is 
not to blame for doing what he had no power to avoid, 
These things must be altered. 

Docuaticus.—Yes, indeed, we are coming to a pretty pass 
when men undertake to set up the Scriptures in opposition 
to the doctrines and confessions of the church. Why, only 
the other day, I was rebuked for teaching,as I had done all 
my life, in accordance with our excellent standards, that 
«‘ Christ died to reconcile God to man.” 1 was told that the 
Scriptures said no such thing; and sure enough, I found that 
by some mistake the Scripture expression in every instance 
is, that he “died to reconcile man to God.” I should like to 
have this altered. ‘ 

Baptist.—Until you transiate “ Baptizo” “to immerse,” and 
give us “ John the Immerser,” we must have bibles of our own. 

Roman Catrnoric.—You had better come back, and accept 
again the good old Latin vulgate and Douay version of mo- 
ther church. Then you can find that instead of repenting of 
your sins, you can be forgiven by * doing penance.” 

A number of other persons spoke whom we omit to notice; 
and acommittee was appointed to draw up some resolutions 
for discussion. ‘This committee was composed of an Ameri- 
ean, a Frenchman anda German; Practical Clearview, Esq., 
Mons. Ami Eclectique, and Dr. Gottlieb Allseitigkeit. They 
reported the following resolutions, to the great cunsternation 
of the convention. 

Resolved, That in the prominent reforms of the present day, 
there is probably a good deal of truth mixed with a good deal 
of error. 

Resolved, That in studying the Scriptures, it is better to en- 
Jarge our own views and correct our errors, than to bend the 
Scriptures to suit our narrowness, 

Resolved, That the texts which seem most objectionable to 
each man are probably the very ones which contain the truth 
he wants in order to correct his particular error. 

Resolved, That it is better to let the Bible stand as it is, 
to study it more faithfully, and try to comprehend it better. 

Resolved, That this convention be dissolved, sine die. 

Immediately on reading these resolutions, agreat confusion 
arose, above which was heard the voice of a Non-Resistant, 
declaring that the committee were either fools or knaves. 
Six ladies immediately commenced making a speech in oppo- 
sition to them. ‘They were called to order, but all declaring 
that they were moved by the spirit to speak, were suffered to 
proceed, and werein the midst of their harangue when our re- 
porter came away. 
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ODE: 


AUTUMN 


I. 


I saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless like Silence, listening 
To silence, for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 
Nor lowly hedge nor solitary thorn;— 
Shaking his languid locks all dewy bright 
With tangled gossamer that fell by night, 
Pearling his coronet of golden corn. 


II. 
Where are the songs of Summer?—With the sun, 
Oping the dusky eyelids of the south, 
Till shade and silence waken up as one, 
And morning sings with a warm odorous mouth. 
Where are the merry birds?]—A way, away, 
On panting wings through the inclement skies, 
Lest owls should prey 
Undazzled at noon-day, 
And tear with horny beak their lustrous eyes. 


II. 


Where are the blooms of Summer?—In the west, 
Blushing their last to the last sunny hours, 
When the mild Eve by sudden Night is press’d 
Like tearful Proserpine, snatch’d from her flow’rs 
To a most gloomy breast. 
Where is the pride of Summer,—the green primey— 
The many, many leaves al! tw inkling ?— Three 
On the moss’d elm; three on the naked lime 
Trembling,—and one upon the old oak tree! 
Where is the Dryad’s immortality ?— 
Gone into mournful cypress and dark yew, 
Or wearing the long gloomy Winter through 
In the smooth holly’s green eternity. 





IV. 


The squirrel gloats on his accomplish’d hoard, 
The ants have brimm’d their garners with ripe grain, 
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And honey bees have stor’d 
The sweets of Summer in their luscious cells; 
The swallows all have wing’d across the main; 
But here the Autumn melancholy dwells, 

And sighs her tearful spells 
Amongst the sunless shadows of the plain. 

; Alone, alone, 
Upon a mossy stone, 

She sits and reckons up the dead and gone 
With the last leaves for a love-rosary, 
Whilst all the wither’d world looks drearily, 
Like a dimm’d picture of the drowned past 
In the hush’d mind’s mysterious far away, 
Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal the last 
Into that distance, grey upon the grey. 





V. 
O go and sit with her, and be o’ershaded 
Under the languid downfali of her hair: 
She wears a coronal of flowers faded 
Upon her forehead, and a face of care;— 
There is enough of wither’d every where 
To make her bower,—and enough of gloom; 
There is enough of sadness to invite, 
If only for the rose that died,—whose doom 
Is Beauty’s,—she that with the living bloom 
Of conscious cheeks most beautifies the light;— 
There is enough of sorrowing, and quite 
Enough of bitter fruits the earth doth bear,— 
Enough of chilly droppings for her bow]; 
Enough of fear and shadowy despair, 
To frame her cloudy prison for the soul! 


[T. Hoop.] 








Tue great always introduce us to facts; small men intro- 
duce us always to themselves. The great man, even whilst he 
relates a private fact personal to him, is really leading us away 
from him to an universal experience. The great never with 
their own consent become a load on the minds they instruct. 
The more they draw us to them, the farther from them, or 
more independent of them we are, because they have brought 
us to the knowledge of somewhat deeper than both themand 
us. The great never hinder us. R. W. Emerson. 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


Mvcx is satd of late by persons not knowing whereof they 
speak, of what has been termed “Transcendentalism.” Now, 
though not one in a hundred of these talkers can tell what 
this hard word means, or even explain their own vague idea 
of its meaning, it is a very convenient word. In the minds 
of most persons, it signifieth (being interpreted) “new doc- 
trine,’—a modern synonome for “Heresy.” Strangely 
enough, all the “New Lights” of Philosophy and Theology, 
in foreign countries as well as in our own, however indepen- 
dent in thought, are, by a singular mode of generalizing, 
lumped together into a “ Sect,” honoured with the conogmen 
of “ New School,” and “ Transcendentalists.” It might amuse, 
almost, to see how this love of wholesale classification melts 
down obvious differences—persuading us that this new move- 
ment which is commencing on both sides of the Atlantic, for 
reviving the old well-nigh obscured truths of philosophy and 
theology, and is going forward in so many ways and by so 
many minds—is not a many headed monster, a hydra whose 
heads will grow again, though ever so well lopped off; but is 
one-headed, and may and must die, as only “ the latest form 
of infidelity.” It might amuse, to see how Kant, Cousin, 
Carlyle, Emerson, and about half Germany, are placed side 
by side, as if reading like schoolboys, out of the same book— 
stereotyping each other’s thoughts—a sort of co-partnership 
for vending mysticisms, and turning brains. Asif the “New 
School,” as itis termed, cou/d be a sect, witha fixed creed 
before i1: as if it were not its glory that it is many-headed, 
and progressive. 

Can ye notdiscern the signs of the times?’ There are some 
who think that they can, clearly enough, though it were 
through a mill-stone. They see nothing but darkness before 
them. The tendency of the age they think is to infidelity. 
Everything is to be dreaded from the innovations and changes, 
and new views which we see around us. And especially are 
we warned to turn our backs on Germany, that land of dark- 
ness, 





—'*void of light, 
Save what the glimmering of these Jivid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful.?”»— 
But avoiding controversy, and leaving the light tone, let us 
look upon the new movements of the age, as we would on all 
great and important movements, with reverence, with faith, 
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with hope. For there are features belonging to such move- 
ments, which we are apt to overlook. here is more here 
than the eye now sees. Butwe may see something. There 
is a great lesson taught us by all these periods of time, wherein 
the same or similar great ideas prevail; and that is that a 
Divine Providence is here displayed, and displayed more sig- 
nally than in any other way. Thus it was with the first 
appearance of Christianity, in a degree never seen before or 
since. Thus it was with the Reformation—thus it was with 
the Puritan movement—thus it was with the Unitarian move- 
ment. From time to time some grand Truth dawns like light 
upon nations who sat in darkness. All who are true, who are 
free, feel its coming, though they only feel, in dim, vague 
glimmerings of imagination and hope, but cannot think their 
dream into shape—much Jess speak it. They cannot givea 
reason, either to themselves or to others, for the hope which 
is in them. ‘They are like infants who have but a confused 
inarticulate language of their own, understood by none but 
one all-loving Parent, who will yet teach them soon an articu- 
late tongue, and raise up a philosophy to translate their the- 
ology. All hearts are at such times preparing in themselves 
the way of the Lord: the vallies begin to be exalted, the 
mountains levelled, the rough places made smooth, and the 
crooked places straight, and when at length the voice comes 
erying in the wilderness, the voice which is appointed in 
God’s Providence to be the great interpreter of hidden truths, 
the “ Word made flesh,” which in the person or teachings of 
some great man, comes to speak what all are yearning to hear 
plainly spoken or acted, because all feel in themselves the 
smouldering heat which those thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn, are to touch into a blaze—then does the light break 
forth:—from the hills around—from the waste places of soci- 
ety—from across wide seas — from language to language, the 
echoes of that voice reverbrate. And these echoes are not, 
most happily, unmeaning, barren responses or repetitions, but 
are turned into new modulations, into rich variations as © 

some mountain melody, and constantly growing richer and 
more varied, as they spread circling round the world. 

Hence the charge we so often hear, of Imitation, and of the 
too enthusiastic reception which young and fresh spirits are 
apt to give to new views. How superficial this charge of 
stiff barren conservatives. How scant an insight into the 
deep places of human character does it betoken. How nar- 
row a view of the forth-goings of God’s Mighty Spirit upon 
the restless deep of human minds! Hence a certain great 
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writer of England is accused of imitating the Germans; and 
another writer of our country of imitating Aim; and these 
writers in turn, of being imitated by others. Men cry out 
that a transcendental epidemic is spreading contagion through 
our Universities. As if this word Imitation settled every- 
thing. A convenient word it is, we allow, but what does it 
prove? Isit anything more than a superficial term fora phenom- 
enon, to the eternal foundations of which, as it looms up from 
the infinite deep of the Spiritual, these narrow observers will 
not or cannotlook? If this phenomenon—this dawning of 
truths over the earth, be nothing more than a paroxysm, a 
temporary enchantment, a spoiled child’s cry after whatever 
is new—then why so eagerly received? Why so suggestive 
to the highest thought? Why sostrengthening to the calmest 
and loftiest faith? [ speak not now of any opinions or spec- 
ulations in particular. ‘There is every variety of such, as 
there should be. But I speak of that fresh, earnest, truth- 
loving and truth-seeking spirit, which is abroad;—of that 
heart’s-thirst, not of the fever-dream, but of the sober, waking 
vision of soundest health, after something a/ways new and 
lovely and true,—something always adapted to the soul’s 
deep demands. I allude, I repeat, not to any system, or 
creed, or philosophy, or party, or sect—to no men or specu- 
lations, except so far as such are types of a free, earnest, and 
humble love of Truth; but rather to a higher and better hope, 
to fast fulfilling prophecies from the heart of humanity, more 
wisdom-fraught than ever were the utterances of Sybils and 
Delphic oracles. The true Transcendentalism is that living 
and always new spirit of truth, which is ever going forth on 
its conquests into the world, and leading all captivity captive: 
but which at times arms itself as with new splendors of vic- 
tory,—which is thus in the only sense transcendental, when 
it labors to ¢ranscend itself, and soar ever higher and nearer 
the great source of Truth, Himself. When we see such a 
spirit abroad, walking the earth in native majesty, yet not in 
tyranny, but in lowly freedom, like that of the Galilean Pro- 
phet, humbling itseif to ccmmon life, and to fallen man, that 
it may be only the more exalted in the sight of God—when 
we see it swaying the universal Heart, as wind sways the for- 
est with all its leaves—when we see mankind lifting up their 
drooping heads and opening their languid eves, as the refresh- 
ing currents of God’s providence circulate and blow around 
them—their thought quickened, their belief strengthened, 
their hope brightened, their aspiration enlarged—we cannot 
say, “ This is the work of man—the excitement of a season— 
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the summer-fever of prosperity—the corrupt fruit of unl- 
censed enquiry.” Itis God Himself, walking in His garden 
at the cool of the day. It is the Eternal Spirit breathing 
down on us the life-giving breeze of Almighty Grace. 

It is indeed a remarkable fact, though it seems never to 
have been sufficiently noticed, that at certain periods, men 
are penetrated with the same great thoughts, or verge to the 
same great discoveries; and this without any sufficient cause 
for such unanimity presenting itself from the circle of known 
facts which surround us. We cannot find the source of this 
agreement in the events of past progress or of present ex- 
citement. Genius springs across our field of vision, like the 
rushing of a shooting star from the bosom of the darkness; 
and we are startled and awed, while we are enchanted by the 
unaccustomed vision, and strain our eyes in vain to track the 
beautiful meteor to its place of birth in the empty firmament. 
It is still a mystery to us. 

But the mystery is not confined to solitary genius. As all 
the mountain tops glow in the coming day, so do all elevated 
minds feel the coming of a Truth. And without any precon- 
certed plan—without any inter-communion of minds, the sun- 
light of ‘Truth seems to flash simultaneously upon lands sepa- 
rated by oceans, by dissimilar Janguages. On different shores 
and to insulated minds will the same aspects and applications 
of truth arise. This holds true in all science, physical or 
metaphysical, theological or political. 

Thus we see Genius appearing not only as 

A single silent star ! 

Come wandering from afar.°—~ " 
but in groups, in constellations; just as certain clusters of 
field flowers come always at certain seasons of the year. Is 
it said that this results from imitation—that it is a reflected 
light glancing from each to all,—that it is but the common 
influence of one mind kindling and quickening another. It 
seems to us that this principle goes but a little way to explain 
the phenomenon. Behind all this the mainsprings work 
unseen by the worldly eye. It is no Jess than the light from 
above—the spirit of God controlling the destinies of men— 
“the light which lightheth every man who cometh into the 
world.” It is not ourselves. It is not the property of this 
man or of that woman, to be parcelled out in prismatic glim- 
merings, and be bought and sold like earthly possessions. It 
is the common daylight of the mind. It is God working 
within us to will and to do. ‘ 

it is eminently the spirit of earnest, free, large enquiry, 
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which is the “voice crying in the wilderness.” Compared 
with the glowing visions which this prophetic spirit sees in 
the future, all the past progress of man is a mere wilderness, 
and it goes forth to refresh it, and make it like our lost Eden. 
It would leave the shadow of night behind it, and keep pace 
with the westering sun in its journey round the globe. 

Such a spirit, we rejoice to believe, is even now abroad on 
the earth. Everywhere do we see its evidences. It does 
not confine itself to opinions; it extends to great and good 
acts. It is seen in the practical developments of our religion. 
It is not the bare spirit of denial and doubt, but of yearning 
Faith also. While it empties itself of that which it perceives 
to be unwholesome or noxious, it also supplies the void by 
fresh appropriations from the realms of truth which open 
upon it. So much as it sees to be good in what is old, it 
retains. So muchasit finds good in the new, itadopts. From 
behind and from before would it gather its treasures. They 
lie allaround it. It has but to seek, as a merchantman seek- 
ing goodly pearls. 

The friends of truth cannot but rejoice in these signs of 
progress: to see obstinate prejudices wearing down—old 
errors falling away by piecemeal—the spirit of bigotry sub- 
siding—and the spirit of liberality extending. Let us trust it 
may long be so: that God may visit his people. But let it be 
an active trust. Let us prepare in our hearts and lives for the 
coming of the truth—and the kingdom of God will come. 

Oct., 1839. Ce Pe Ce 


To evade the bondage of system and habit, of family max- 
ims, class opinions, and in some degree of national prejudices; 
to accept tradition only as a means of information, and exist- 
ing facts only as a lesson used in doing otherwise and doing 
better; to seek the reason of things for ourself and in ourself 
alone; to tend to results without being bound to means, and 
to aim at the substance through the form; such are the prin- 
cipal characteristics of what I shall call the philosophical 
method of the Americans.—Der Tocquevit.e. 


I never could trust that man, and never will, who can be 
insensible to the simple ballads and songs of rude times; there 
is always something wrong in him at th 

Vor. VIII.—52. 
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LETTER TO THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY IN 
LOUISVILLE. 


BY REV. J. F. CLARKE. 


Newtown, October 1st, 1840, 
My pear Frienps aNp BRETHREN: 


About seven months ago, having decided that it was best 
for me to terminate my connection with your society, I 
communicated this determination to the Trustees, requesting 
them to procure a supply by the first of May. I at the same 
time signified that 1 would not leave the pulpit vacant, but 
would remain till some one was found to take my place. The 
Trustees therefore, not succeeding in procuring at once a per- 
manent Pastor, endeavored to obtain, in the mean time, a tem- 
porary supply. While negotiations to this end were going 
on with Mr. Briggs, at Boston, I had occasion to make a visit . 
to Meadville and to Chicago, and in order to fulfil my engage- 
ment to keep the pulpit supplied, I sent first Mr. Channing, 
then Mr. Emmons, and afterwards Mr. Bakewell to bieach 
during my absence, determining to return again to Louisville, 
in case Mr. Briggs should not succeed by that time in procur- 
ing for you a temporary or, permanent supply. Pending this 
uncertainty as to whether I should return to Louisville or not, 
I was willing to spare myself the pain of preaching, when I 
left you, a farewell discourse. But now, as Mr. Briggs has 
obtained a supply for you, the time has come for me to take 
my leave, and to offer the few final suggestions which may 
be permitted me in closing the pleasant intercourse which has 
subsisted between us during seven years. 

Such a moment, my friends, must, under any circumstances, 
be painful; in the present case I feel it to be one of the most 
solemn of my life. Human beings who have been in contact 
for years, are not like stones, piled together in a wall, to be 
separated without an effort. The heart will throw out sympa- 
thies as the vine extends its tendrils, and in the necessity of 
loving will embrace even dead stakes, or the cold rock. It is 
not to be supposed that a seven years intercourse between 
pastor and people can be broken without a pang. Our rela- 
tion has not been merely of necessity or convenience, but one 
which involves the deepest and most living sentiments of the 
human soul. It is a relation which more than any other pro- 
duces intimacy. It is oftensaid,I know, that the clergy are 
less acquainted with human nature than other persons. _ If so, 
it is certainly their own fault, for none have such opportunities 
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for knowing it. The merchant may know more of the bargain- 
ing and business side of human nature, the lawyer more of 
its quarrelling side, the police judge more of its vices, but 
none have such opportunities as the faithful pastor of seeing 
the uncovered depths of the soul of man. He looks at it on 
all sides, in its exultation and its anguish—he goes from the 
wedding to the funeral, he goes from parents rejoicing over 
the cradle of their infant child, to kneel by the dying man who 
is struggling to prepare for the awful change from time to 
Eternity. ‘lothe clergyman come, unasked, confessions which 
no other man hears—tor him the smooth and civil surface of 
social life is removed, and he sees the anxious conflicts, the 
bitter self-reproaches, the fears, the hidden treubles which are 
going on below. By seven years of such an intercourse as 
this, | feel that with many of you | have formed lasting and 
genuine intimacies, that you can never forget me, nor | you, 
and that though we never meet each other again, that we 
never can be again strangers to each other. 

But the present occasion calls me to a more serious work 
than the indulgence of interesting remembrances. We have 
been associated together for a great purpose—how far has that 
purpose been accomplished? Have I declared to you the whole 
counsel of God? Can I take you to record to-day, as did 
Paul the elders of the church at Ephesus, that J am pure from 
the blood of all men? Have I, in my teachings and exhortations, 
kept back nothing profitable for you? Does the system of faith 
which I have taught you, contain the essentials of Christianity? 
To you and me, these questions are of vastmoment. If I have 
taught you the truth, then | have delivered my soul, and you 
are walking in sure paths—but if not, you are following cun- 
ningly devised fables; and at my hands will your blood be re- 
quired. You are surrounded by those who will tell you that 
this last is the true state of the case—who will warn you that 
our system is another Gospel, no better than Deism, and will 
declare me to be a “public propagator of Infidelity.” It isa 
light thing to be judged by these men’s judgments. To be 
called hard names need not alarm us, for they have called the 
Master of the house Beelzebub, and the servant is not greater 
than his Lord. To be excluded from the communion of those 
who exclude one another, and of whom there are at this mo- 
ment five denominations holding the same creed, who have 
scarcely more dealings with each other than the Jews had 
with the Samaritans, it is not a very dreadful matter. But we 
are soon to be summoned before a more awful tribunal than 
that of man, to answer for our faith and our works, and look- 
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ing forward to that bar it becomes us seriously to inquire 
whether our religion can prepare us to encounter it. 

Have | then, brethren, in my preaching to you, kept back 
anything profitable? “ Yes,” many around you will answer, 
“he has. He has not, in the first place, given you correct no- 
tions of man or human nature. He has kept back the profit. 
able doctrines of total and hereditary depravity, which are 
necessary to humble our pride, and makeus feel how wretched 
and miserable we are without God’s help. He has given you 
false ideas of the dignity of human nature, instead of telling 
you that without the grace of God we are utterly unable to 
do or think any good thing.” 

If I have taught you anything, brethren, which has lessened 
your humility-—-God forgive me—for humility lies at the root of 
all Christian virtues, and pride is their deadliest enemy. ButI 
take you to record that I have not, in my preaching, made 
light of sin, but have spoken of it as the greatest of evils, 
the deadliest of foes, the deepest and hottest of hells. I have 
taught you that it was the great object of Jesus Christ to re- 
deem us from sin, and that rescue from sin itself was a greater 
salvation than deliverance from the future punishment which 
is its necessary consequence. I have taught you that sin lies 
at every door, that none are free from its power, that the 
purest are spotted by its pollution, dnd that while the spirit is 
willing, the flesh is very weak. And if I have prefered to 
speak of sin in its details rather than in vague abstractions, if 
I have endeavored to bring home to each man his particular 
faults by a discriminating application of the law of Christ, it 
was in order to give a deeper conviction of the reality of guilt, 
and to prevent us from regarding it as a theological figment or 
a barren formula. If I have not told you that your nature 
was depraved, it was that you might not cast on Adam, or on 
Nature, or on the God of Nature the responsibility for yout 
own disobedience. If I have not taught that you were total- 
ly corrupt, it was because I thought it as dangerous to think 
too meanly as too highly of ourselves, that if we believe our- 
selves utterly unable to obey God, we shall not feel ourselves 
accountable for not obeying him. If, in fine, I have kept back 
these popular doctrines it was because I thought them neither 
profitable nor scriptural—because I knew that it was one thing 
to talk about our depravity and another thing to feel it—be- 
cause I saw that those who are the loudest in maintaining 
man’s utter corruption are at best as arrogant, self-conceited 
and dogmatical as those whom they oppose, and show far more 
of the exclusive spirit of the Pharisee than of the true humil- 
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ity which smites on its breast, saying “God be merciful to 
me, @ sinner.” 

“ But,” it will be said again, “you have kept back other 
profitable doctrines. You have taught morality and not 
piety, works and not faith, you have not taught the necessity 
of a change of heart, of the new birth, of conversion. Your 
system is fatally defective here.” 

Is it so, my friends? I take you to record, that on no point 
have | insisted more than on the necessity of conversion. Be- 
lieving that we are not born religious, but that every person 
who becomes religious, must at some time begin to be reli- 
gious; I have earnestly urged on you to begin this work at 
once. For the external morality of the world, founded on 
fashion and expediency, I have felt no respect and shown 
none. ‘True goodness, I have taught you, could no more ex- 
ist without piety than a tree can grow withoutaroot. When 
the sun is risen with a burning heat, when the floods and 
storms come, every house not built on the rock of religious 
sentiment will fall, every plant having not in itself the root of 
faith will wither. [ have said that we must be born again— 
but I have taught you that there was nothing unnatural, noth- 
ing mystical in this change, nothing arbitrary, nothing irre- 
sistible in the influence which produces it, that God will not 
change us without our own consent or against it, that we must 
co-operate with him and work out our own salvation or we 
shall never be saved. I have taught you that this change was 
the beginning of religion, not the whole of it—that it was 
commencing the work, not doing it, and except we went on 
and completed it, it was of little use to begin. I have taught 
you that the beginning of religion, like all other beginnings, is 
memorable, that it is an important epoch in our lives, but that 
here as elsewhere, the end crowns the work, and that those 
who think because they are converted they have got religion, 
are like him who should suppose he had finished a journey be- 
cause he had begunit. I have told vou that rational opinions 
or orthodox belief; that to be able to give an account of our 
experience, to describe the process of our conversion, and re- 
member itstime; that to profess religion, to belong to a church, 
or to be punctual in religious duties, are no evidences of a 
regenerated state of the soul. I have taught that the fruits of 
the spirit by which alone we can know it, are Christian sentt- 
ments—love, joy and peace—that keeping the commandments 
of God, walking in a Christian spirit, living under a sense of 
accountability to God and trust in God are its true signs—that, 
in short, the best proof of having been born is that we are 
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now alive. And herein | believe I have only taught you 
what was profitable; for to suppose conversion the whole of 
religion, induces men to think religion can be obtained at any 
time and so to feel safe in postponing it; to believe conversion 
an irresistible and mysterious change, makes them think reli- 
gion beyond their power and so not feel guilty in being with- 
out it; and to consider anything but our present spiritual con- 
dition the test of true religion leads them to rely on past expe- 
riences and look at what is behind, instead of laboring to per- 
form present duties and striving for future improvement. 

‘‘ There are other important doctrines, however,” continues 
the objector, “which you have not taught—doctrines, not 
merely profitable, but essential to salvation. You have kept 
back the Trinity, and you have denied the divinity of Christ— 
you have degraded Jesus to the level of a creature.” 

As regards the doctrine of the Trinity, my friends, it would 
be hard to say wherein it is profitable, except as a keystone 
to hold together the arch of orthodoxy. The practical 
influence of this doctrine can be very little, for it is con- 
fessedly a mere negation. One of its advocates long ago 
honestly confessed that “ we teach there are three persons im 
the Godhead, not because we have anything to say, but 
that at all events we may say something.”* If there be a 
purely “ negative system,” itis that of the Trinity. The only 
definition given of it is that it is not a belief in three Gods, 
and vet not merely a belief in three distinctions or modes or 
relations in one God. It is an impalpable and shifting shadow, 
a confessed mystery or something not revealed, unexplained 
and inexplicable. Of such a doctrine as this, the practical in- 
fluence can be little except to confuse and mystify the intel- 
lect, and instead of the Deity made known in scripture, to 
erect an altar with the inscription, “To the unknown God.” 

As regards the divinity of Christ, I believe I have kept back 
nothing profitable—nothing which can increase your reverence 
for his character, your faith in his teachings, your reliance on 
him as amediatorand Savior. I have taught you that he was 
divine by his office, by his doctrine, by his life, by his char- 
acter. I have constantly affirmed that God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto himself—that all his words were 
given him by God to speak—all his actions given him by God 
to do—that his life and character was a revelation of God— 
that he was the brightness of God’s glory and the express 





* Dictum est tamen tres persone non ut aliquid diceretur, sed ne taceretur. 
[Augustine de Trin. L. V.c.9. _ 
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image of his person; andhe that has seen him has seen the 
Father, because the Father was in him, and he in the Father. 
I believe he was a divine man, not a human God. I believe 
that he was the first born of every creature, and God is not 
acreature; that he was tempted, and God cannot be tempted; 
that he died, and God alone has immortality; that he was 
seen by thousands, and no man hath seen God at any time. 
I do not believe him God, but the Son of God, the image of God, 
the fullness of God, the manifestation of God. His divinity is 
not of origin, of nature, of essence; but of character, of mani- 
festation, of office. What profit have those who believe 
Christ the supreme God over our faith? Do they listen to 
his words as the very words of God? Sodo we. Do they 
look on his actions as the works of the Almighty? Sodo we. 
Do they regard his character as the character of God him- 
self? Sodo we. Do they trust altogether in him for salva- 
tion? So do we—believing that he can save to the uttermost 
all who come to God through him. 

“ But how can you trust in Jesus Christ,” we may be again 
asked, “ since you do not believe in his atonement? Herein 
your system is most defective. If you preach the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ, you omit the great and fundamental doc- 
trine of Christianity. You might as well give up the Bible at 
once as give up the atonement.” 

Thus have I often been addressed. But I believe that I 
have kept back from you nothing profitable concerning the 
atonement of Christ. I have taught you that Christ died to 
reconcile man to God—not God to man; that he died for our 
sins, the just for the unjust, to bring us to God, not to bring 
God to us; that his death was necessary to our salvation, not 
because God could not forgive the penitent without a victim, 
but because men would not repent except their hearts had 
been melted by the great spectacle of Calvary. It was not the 
purpose of the death of Christ to reconcile jarring attributes 
in the mind of God, to make peace between his justice and 
his mercy, for there can be no discord in the Perfect Spirit. 
We believe that Christ died, not merely to manifest God’s 
mercy to the penitent, but to make us penitent by the sight 
of that mercy, to overcome our evil with his good, to draw 
us to himself by cords of ineffable tenderness. We say “ herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us—that 
while we were sinners Christ died for us—and we love him, 
because he first loved us.” Is there any thing wanting in this 
view to the peace of the soul? Is there any thing in the view 
of the mercy bought by Christ to outweigh that of the grace 
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freely given —_ him? Is there any thing to move the 
heart in that scholastic scheme by which the inflexibility of 
the law is got over, and the Omniscient relieved by a happy 
expedient from a legal difficulty? All that makes the com- 
mon doctrine of the atonement so dear to the Christian heart 
is the confidence which it inspires that notwithstanding our 
sins, God will pardon usif we will trust in him through Christ. 
We feel that our view gives us the same confidence. We,as 
well as those who differ from us, plead the promise in the 
blood of Christ—we cling to the assurance that God loves us 
even while we are sinners,—that if we will trust in him, that 
trust will bring us near to him, will purify and redeem us. 
We feel that it is not the technical, the theological part of the 
atonement which is valuable. It is the view which it gives us 
of the love of our Heavenly Father, which works mightily on 
the heart to soften and change its stone into flesh. 

I do not think, my friends, that I have kept back any thing 
profitable to you in the other views which I have presented 
of Christian doctrine. Ihave not made my preaching terrific 
with descriptions of future punishment, nor sought to produce 
an excitement of feeling by kindling up before you the flames 
of Hell. However great may be the impression produced for 
the time by such preaching, it is not lasting, because men do 
not really believe what they hear. If they did they would 
never smile again, and earth would be to them as a tomb. But 
they turn away from the pictures of a God of wrath, and 
see in nature, and in the Gospel, and in the dictates of their 
hearts, the smiles of a Heavenly Father. I have sought to 
make you feel the solemnity of life, the serious nature of our 
earthly probation, with the immense consequences it involves. 
I have set before you the judgment to come, and sought to 
make you feel that it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
a God of love whose love we have despised, and to go before 
a Saviour whose tenderness we have trampled under our feet. 
And I judged the impression so made to be more profitable 
because more lasting. 

_And here I will meet an objection, which, however falla- 
cious, is often urged with great confidence. “We believe,” 
say the Trinitarians, “all that you believe and something 
more. If then you are right, we are right also, for we believe 
what you do. But if we are right, then youare necessarily 
wrong, for you do not believe as much as we. It is safer 
therefore to believe too much than too little.” ; 

We should be surprised to hear such an argument as this 
on any other subject than religion. A witness before a court of 
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justice is obliged to swear not only to tell “ the whole truth” 
but also to tell “ nothing but the truth.” And is Theological 
truth less strict in its demands than legal?’ The book of Rev- 
elations does not seem to convey this idea, for it tells us that 
“if any man add to this book, God shall add to him the plagues 
written in this book, but if any man shall take away from this 
book, God shall take away his part out of the book of life.” 
The punishment here for adding to truth is more severe than 
for subtracting from it—the latter is merely negative, no: 
receiving a reward, while the former is positive suffering. We 
should judge it safer therefore to believe too Jiétle than too 
much, if it can be safe to vary either way from the exact line. 
And in fact superstition is as much worse than scepticism as 
being poisoned is worse than being starved. The truth is the 
food of the soul,and if we go without it tov long the soul 
will perish, but error is the soul’s poison which destroys it more 
certainly and speedily. It is safer to believe too little than 
too much, because it is harder to correct the latter fault than 
the former. It is harder to get an error out of the mind than 
a truth into it: it is harder to cure prejudice than to enlighten 
ignorance. It is easier to teach the whole system of religious 
truth to him whose mind is a blank than to convert a bigot 
from a single false opinion. “Seest thou aman wise in his 
own conceit; there is more hope of a fool than of him.” 

But perhaps the meaning of this saying is that men are 
more apt to believe too little than too much, and that the 
danger is chiefly on this side. This however is far from being 
the case. In the battle between opposing errors, credibility 
has always been more than a match for scepticism. Every 
great corruption of religious truth has been brought about by 
adding to it, not by diminishing. ‘The Jewish Rabbins, who 
made the word of God of none effect by the countless sum of 
Traditions which they added to it, would have shrunk with 
horror from taking away from ita single letter or the smallest 
comma. Those corruptions in the churches of Galatia which 
Paul denounced as another Gospel, were only believing too 
much, only insisting that the ceremonies of Judaism should be 
added to faith in Christ. And what was the quarrel of Luther, 
and why the opposition of Protestants to the church of Rome, 
except that she has believed too much. She believes in the 
sacrifice of Christ, but she adds to it the daily sacrifice of the 
mass. She believes in worshipping God, but she also wor- 
ships dead men. She believes in Hell, but in Purgatory also. 
She believes in Justification by faith, but she also believes in 
the justifying power of the works of her saints. And might 
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not the church of Galatia, might not the church of Rome have 
answered Paul and Luther, “* We believe all that you believe, 
and something more. If you are right then we are so too, 
but if we are right you cannot be.” But Paul and Luther could 
not be deceived by such sophistry. The fervent apostle de- 
clares that “a little leaven Icavens the whole lump.” He 
knew that one false principle would vitiate the whole mass of 
Christian truth and wholly change the character of the reli- 
gion. It seemed a small thing to ask that the converts to 
Christianity should also be circumcised, but yet Paul said «if 
ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing.” And be- 
cause of the force with which it developes this principle, the 
Epistle to the Galatians will always be the text-boot of the 
champions of religious freedom.* 

The answer to this last argument places us therefore on 
higher ground. Hitherto Lhave argued that I have done you 
no harm by omitting to preach to you the popular theology. 
I now maintain that those do harm who preach it. Inow 
assert that because these popular doctrines are not profitable, 
therefore they are pernicious. They take away the atten- 
tion from what is true. They usurp the place which belongs 
to doctrinesreally evangelical. A depraved taste prefers their 
mystery to the simplicity of Christ, and as no man can serve 
two masters, or give his chief attention to two subjects of 
thought, the essence of the Gospel is overlooked while the 
world is disputing year after year about foolish questions and 
contentions unprofitable and vain, and doting about strifes of 
words. While men are bitterly arguing about the tri-perso- 
nal existence of God, they overlook the awful display of his 
majesty in the stars above and flowers below. While they 
are joining together texts to prove that Christ is God, they 
do not see God in Christ, and perceive not the moral subli- 
mity and beauty which vreathes from his life and words. 
Like those who went to Emmans, they are so occupied with 
communing and reasoning together about Christ, that when 
Jesus himself draws near and goes with them, their eyes are 
holden that they do not know him. It is impossible not to see 
that many of the loudest champions of modern orthodoxy 
have not so much of the spirit of Christ as many an enlight- 
ened Pagan or many a denounced infidel. It is impossible not 
tosee that the intolerance and rancor of Christian theologians, 





_*So invariably is it the greatest danger that Truth shall be corrupted by addi- 
tions, that even in the text of the N. 'T., for one passage which has fallen out, * 
dozen have crept in, from marginal comments, &c. 
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the bigotry with which they insist on their dogmas as essential 
to salvation, and the proselyting spirit which they manifest, 
is driving thousands of thoughtful men away from Christianity 
and from God. Therefore reform must come, or God has for- 
gotten to be gracious. It must come, whether by Unitarian- 
ism or in some other form | know not. It may be that this 
stone, which all the builders have rejected, will become the 
head stone of the corner. Or it may no/ be so; and some other 
band of reformers, more sincere and dev oted than we, m: ay 
have the honor of introducing a purer faith. But it must 
come—though loud will be the outcry against it, and it will 
be met with tears and terror,and men will dread its coming, 
and call its ministers the servants of Satan. But as vainly 
might they cry out against the ocean when it comes in with 
its tide in calmness but power. For the voice of God hath 
promised that once again he will shake, not the earth only, 
but heaven; not the w orld only, but the church also; and those 
things which are shaken will be removed, and those things 
which cannot be shaken will remain. Where fore, having re- 
ceived a kingdom which cannot be e moved, let us have grace, 
whereby we may_ serve God acceptably, with reverence and 
Godly fear. 

But now, my dear brethren, having vindicated the faith 
which I have preached to you, I would confess how much I 
have failed in doing it justice among you. Had I worthily 
preached it, it would have come to you not in word only, but 
in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance, and 
all would have received it, not as the word of man, but (as it 
is in truth.) the word of God. But in much feebleness and 
weakness I have labored among you, and no one can feel more 
deeply than myself how imperfectly have been performed the 
solemn duties which I owed you. And yet, however imper- 
fect, I cannot feel that they have been w holly fruitless. 
Through the blessing of Almighty God, I have been made the 
feeble instrument of “bringing § sume of you to Him—of remov- 
ing doubts from the minds of many of you; and I have had 
the blessed satisfaction of knowing that some who were first 
Jed to believe in Jesus Christ by my preaching, have departed 
in triumphant and joyful faith to meet Him in Heaven. Amid 
discouragement and opposition, I have had glimpses of com- 
fort, from time to time, in seeing evidences of a real change 
in some of you, and in hearing from your lips expressions of 
that peace which passeth understanding. And with unfeigned 
gratitude, do 1 inthis solemn hour of parting, bless the Being 
who has given me these proofs that my labors in Him have 
not been wholly in vain. 
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And now, dear friends, I bid you farewell. Vain is the at- 
tempt to express the feelings which crowd into my breast in 
this moment. Iam taken from you in presence but not in 
heart. Wherever I am, whatever I do,1 cannot ever be in- 
different to your welfare. In my thought, and in my prayers 
I shall always remember you. And you will not forget me 
when you meet in the house where I have so often spoken to 
you, and come around the table where I have broken for you 
the bread and poured out the wine in memory of a dying 
Saviour. 

May God Almighty bless you with all spiritual blessings in 
Christ Jesus. May he endow him who ministers to you in 
holy things with zeal, fidelity, wisdom and utterance. May 
he be gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her 
children, and being affectionately desirous of you, be willing 
to impart, not only the Gospel of God, but his own soul. 
May you be built up in numbers, and in a good spirit, and in 
love for one another, and be presented to Christ, a glorious 
church without spot or wrinkle. May you live and die in 
peace,and may the God of love and peace be with you for 
ever. Amen, and amen. 

Your friend and brother, 
James Freeman Criarke. 





He who is conscious of none but honest ends, will never 
refuse to hear the truth, and will never withhold what he be- 
lieves to be the truth from others. Nota little have mankind 
suflered, because men have been deterred by interest, by re- 
gard for friends, by love of peace, by fear of producing con- 
fusion or strife, from telling their whole thoughts, from utter- 
ing themselves freely and fully on topics, on which they had 
thought long and deeply, and on which they were qualified 
to instruct their country or their race. Brownson. 


a 


Tavs they fall to denying what they cannot comprehend; 
which leaves them butlittle faith for whatever is extraordinary, 
and an almost insurmountable distaste for whatever is super- 
Natural. De TocQueEVILLE. 
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BEAUTIES OF MODERN THEOLOGY. 


Ir is very notiecable, that, while on the whole, the science of 
Theology has made very marked and rapid advances toward 
the region of common sense, within a few years past, we yet 
meet occasionally with specimens of a way of writing and 
speaking which Calvin himself would have denounced as bar- 
barous, and from which Edwards would have shrunk with dis- 
gust. Is it, that, determined to be very orthodox in spite of 
tendencies around them, men rush into such extravagances 
as the following, which is taken from a late New-York Ob- 
server, where it is presented to the religious public as a select 
morsel, specially suited for the nourishment of the soul? 

The subject is the crucifixion, and the writer, (Krummacher,) 
quotes the text, Romans iii: 25,— Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God,”—of which he gives the following 
remarkable exposition: 


**Do you hear? Calvary is a scene of vengeance, the crossa gibbet, and the 
bleeding form upon it a living proof of the retributive justice of God. My God! 
how well art thou able to demonstrate and vindicate thy honor!’? 


To “set forth a propitiation,” then, is considered by this in- 
terpreter equivalent to a display of “vengeance;” to “declare 
God’s righteousness for the remission of sins,” means to in- 
flict punishment for sin; and * the forbearance of God” signi- 
fies “ the retributive justice of God.” The force of exigesis 
can go no farther in interpreting an idea into a passage, in- 
stead of a meaning out of it. 

And what an idea! Many persons will remember the burst 
‘of pious horror sent up in all quarters, when Dr. Channing, 
in his famous New-York sermon, represented the orthodox 
view of Christ’s death as a punishment inflicted on him by 
God, as setting up “a central gallows” in the midst of the 
universe. It was declared to be a misrepresentation and ca- 
ricature of orthodoxy. But here we have,in a leading or- 
thodox print, published in the very same city, the very same 
representation of their own doctrine, in nearly identical lan- 
guage. According to the gospels, the death of Christ wasa 
display of God’s love. Every where the apostles, in contem- 
pate the scene, cry out “ Herein is love!” Not so the 

New-York Observer—not such the visions which meet the 
eye of orthodoxy in gazing upon Calvary. They see not there 
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the tender mercies of God. “ Herein” they cry “is vengeance!” 
They do not say “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son,” but * God so hated sin, that he punished 
his only begotten Son to vindicate his honor”!!! 

The views which follow are yet more remarkable, and are 
somewhat briginal, we imagine, even in the realms of ortho- 
doxv. ‘The amount of the paragraph seems to be, that the 
Old Testament was a revelation of too much mercy, which 
required to be counteracted by a display of severity in the 
New; that the Old Testament rather deceived men into the 
belief that God was more forgiving than he really is, and that 
he did not care a great deal for sin, but the New was calcu- 
lated to correct this error by a tremendous display of “ vin- 
dictive” “retributive justice;” that the Old Testament, in 
short, contains the gospel, and the New Testament the law; 
that grace came by Moses, but that justice was displayed by 
Jesus Christ. In approaching Calvary therefore, we /ave 
come “to the mount” that “* burned with fire, and blackness, 
and darkness, and tempest;” andit is to Mount Sinai that we 
must look for a display, not of wrath, but of love. We 
should say that this was * New Theology.” 

Let us quote a few sentences to justify our remarks, and 
but a few, for they are revolting to dwell upon. 


** Tt is true, that until the death of Christ, the holiness and retributive justice of 
God were obscured. Notwithstanding all the storms of wrath, which at various 
times darkened the horizon of the earth, the patience and forbearance of God still 
beamed in much clearer light than his divine indignation and vengeance.” 


Accordingly, the holiness of God is obscured, when his pa- 
tience and forbearance beam out more brightly than his 
vengeance. And this has to pass for Christian Theology! 
After giving examples of what he is thus pleased to consider 
a toolax government on the part of the Judge ofall the earth, 
our author thus proceeds: 


* Sinners, such as Rahab, David, Solomon, and a thousand others, are called 
children of God; are watched over as the apple of his eye; receive testimony that 
they please God, and are at length received as saints into heaven without hinde- 
rance.”” 


We really should suppose that the spirit of Jonah had come 
back to usin this writer, for we know of no other person in 
sacred or profane history, who has murmured against God 
for being too forgiving. We read that it “displeased Jonah 
exceedingly” because God repented of the evil threatened 
against Nineveh, and that he was very angry “ because God 
would not destroy that great city to make his prophecy come 
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true, and that he complained in the very sense and words of 
this writer: ‘*1 know that thou art a gracious God, and mer- 
ciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and repentest thee 
of the evil.” Indeed, just before, our author querulously spe- 
cifies the case of Nineveh, as one in which the course of the 
Almighty was not calculated to shew his holiness. 


* Reprobate hordes, like those at Nineveh, at length repent; and immediately 
all is well, the sin is covered, and they are pardoned without delay.” 


Our Saviour tells his disciples to be the children of their 
Heavenly Father, who causes his sun to shine and his rain to 
fall on the evil and the good. He recommends them to imitate 
this trait of the Divine character, and to bless their enemies. 
But this writer dares to characterize such clemency in God as 
shewing an indifference towards sin. 


*‘ Such a mode of Divine proceedure was certainly intended to represent him to 
the world as a God who causes his sun to shine on the evil and the good, and his 
rain to descend upon the just and the unjust; who does not take any very particular 
notice of sin, and, generally speaking, cannot possess such an unconditional and in- 
exorable abhorrence of sin.” 


In other words, our writer would have us understand that 
God deceived the world as to his true character, and gave the 
idea that he was not much offended with sin, and so taught 
men to make light of it!!! 


The writer has thus prepared the way for shewing in strong 
contrast the display of wrath and vengeance which he sup- 
poses to have taken place on Calvary. Jesus, as we believed, 
had always taught that his death was occasioned by the 
wickedness of men who would not hear former messengers, 
sv that at last the Lord said,“I will send my Son.” But our 
author supposes it was made necessary not by the wickedness 
of man, who would not listen to the Divine calls to repentance, 
but by the injudicious clemency of God, which had given a 
false impression of his character. It was necessary to pour 
out overflowing wrath on the innocent Jesus, in order to com- 
pensate for a previous extravagant forbearance toward the 
guilty. And this is a manifestation of “retributive justice;” 
to spare the guilty and punish the innocent! 


The language used by Krummacher, in describing this 
scene, corresponds with his ideas concerning it. 


‘* ]f it had been any way possible for God to let mercy take the place of justice, 
and retract his “ cursed be every one!’ would he nut have done it when his only 
beloved Son, the son of his heart, stood before him as a sinner, laden with our ini- 
quities? ; 
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The apostle tells us that “no man, speaking by the spirit 
of God, calls Jesus accursed.” The text was not necessary 
to deepen our conviction that there can be nothing of the 
spirit of God in one who can apply to the holy Jesus the 
curse denounced in the Jaw against sinners. 


** What occurs! Good God, what a scene! The Father seizes the sword. 
Though his heart bled within him, yet it avails not. He waves it, turns away his 


face,” -— 


But we will stop. It is scarcely necessary to add any far- 
ther comments. We will only say that we think that the di- 
rect tendency of sucha representation is to produce infidelit 
and irreligion in all who mistake it for Christianity. We 
know nothing in Paganism better calculated to excite a super- 
stitious and slavish dread of God, instead of pious love and 
the spirit which cries Abba, Father. Hence we judge our- 
selves bound to expose and denounce such immoral and libel- 
lous representations of our Heavenly Father. 

Je Fe Ce 





THE SETTLER. 


When thou art done thy toil, anew art born; 
With hands that never touched the spade or plough, 
Nor in the furrows strewec the yellow corn, 
Or plucked the ripened fruit from off tne bough: 
Then shall thy work begin ;—thy plough and spade 

» Shall break atearly morn the virgin soil; 
The swelling hill and thickly wooded glade 
With changing aspect own the daily toil; 
Try house shall strike the eye, where none are near, 
For thou hast travelled far, where few have trod; 
And those who journey hence will taste thy cheer, 
And bless thee as a favored one of God; 
For He it was who in this pathless wild, 
Upon thy good intent so richly smiled. 

Jones VERY. 





Prorie imagine that the place, which the Bible holds in the 
world, it owes to miracles. It owes it simply to the fact that 
it came out of a profounder depth of thought than any other 


book, and the effect must be precisely proportionate. 
R. W. Emerson. 
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FAMILIAR THINGS. 


Iy each breeze that wanders free, 
And each flower that gems the sod, 

Living souls may hear and see, 
Freshly uttered words from God! 


Had we but a searching mind, 
Seeking goud where’er it springs, 
We should then true wisdom find, 
Hidden in familiar things. 
Shells and pebbles on the shore, 
Buds and leaves by nature wrought, 
Wouid contain for evermore, 
Food for philosophic thought. 


God is present, and doth shine, 
Through each scene beneath the sky, 
Kindling with a light divine, 
Every form that meets the eye! 
Nature, with eternal youth, 
Ever bursts upon the sight; 
All her works are types of truth! 
Mirrors of celestial ligh:! 


But the soul, when veiled in sin, 
And eclipsed with fear and doubt, 

From the darkened world within, 
Throws its shade on that without. 


While to those who, pure in heart, 
For the truth their powers employ, 
She will constant good impart, 
And diffuse perpetual joy. 


As the day-star from above, 
Sheds its light from pole to pole, 
So the beams of holy love, 
Stream forth, sun-like, from the soul! 


If the mind wou'd nature see, 
Let her cherish virtue more; 
Goodness bears the golden key, 
That unlocks her palace-door! 
Re Co We 


Boston, Sept., 1839. 
Von. VIII.—54. 
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OHIO COUNTY PRISONS. 


We desire to call the attention of our readers in all the 
Western states, to the following letter of Judge Lane, with 
the earnest hope that the facts here detailed may awaken their 
sympathies for a large class of our suffering brethren. 


Norwalk, Huron County, Nov. 20, 1840. 


Grnxtiemen: I have endeavored to carry into execution 
the plan you suggested, of visiting such of the county jails of 
Ohio as fell within my ride. I have examined the prisons of 
twenty-three counties,and have made the inquiries relating 
to their management, which were permitted by the time I 
could command, and by my inexperience. | have preserved 
rough plans of these places of confinement, and notes of the 
several matters which fell under my observation. 

My present object is to communicate the results; for the de- 
tails, at present, would be of little use. It is strange that the 
condition of our County Prisons has attracted so little the no- 
tice of benevolent men. Most other fields of philanthropy 
have been more or less explored: our Penitentiary system 
has been remodelled and reformed, so as nearly to meet the 
expectations of its friends; but our common jails have almost 
escaped the eyes of Christian charity, and the members of our 
faith have mostly forgotten the promises of our Master to 
those who visit the prisoner in prison. Yet the number of 
persons in confinement is not too inconsiderable to deserve 
notice. In the 23 counties, it amounts to 383 persons accused 
of crime during the past year, and the aggregate time spent 
is 1301 weeks. Nor is it because there is no need of good 
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officers; for 1 have been informed, that lately in one of our 
principal towns, a respectable stranger, arrested for debt, was 
inclosed for several days, in the same cell with an insane black 
woman; and I have seen the unwashed blanket, which 
wrapped the limbs of a prisoner, while recovering from expo- 
sure in an attempt to escape two years ago, retained in ordi- 
nary prison use, of which more than a square yard was 
stiffened with blood and corrupted matter; and I have heard 
and believe, that not many yeurs since, the feet of another 
were frozen while in confinement in his cell, in spite of his 
efforts to preserve them. 
Since the last law relating to imprisonment for debt, the 
number of debtors in jail has become very small. Our penal 
system does not rely much upon imprisonment as a punish- 
ment, and confinements for this purpose are not numerous. 
The prisoners in our county jails are mostly untried criminals. 
The only demands upon society for these are for safe keeping. 
They ought to be subjected to no harshness or restrictions, 
except those necessary to this object; and they are entitled 
to wholesome food, pure air, exercise, and other means for 
the preservation of health,and to the ordinary accommoda- 
tions and conveniences which tend to mitigate the suilerings 
of confinement, and are not inconsistent with secure custody. 
In all the counties of our state, except Hamilton and Cuya- 
hoga, the number of prisoners rarely exceeds two or three at 
a time, and the rules applicable to large prisons, as to sepa- 
ration, &c., are hardly applicable. With the jail of Hamilton 
county, lam not acquainted. The average number confined 
in the Cleveland prison is 14; but the accumulation at each 
term of the court is considerable. ‘These are distributed in 
three cells, each about ten feet by fifteen, and two rooms 
above, each about eighteen feet square. The rooms are re- 
garded somewhat insecure, and the cells are filled until they 
will contain no more. The walis of the cells are of squared 
stone, two feet thick. There is neither window or fire- 
place. The aperture of the door-way is closed by two grated 
doors, which admit the only air, light or heat which the 
apartment receives from without. There are two single bunks 
below, and two double ones above, filled with loose straw, 
changed about once in two months. There are no beds. 
Blankets are used in the bunks, benches for seats, and a large 
tub, emptied when full, or about once a week. The upper 
rooms are provided with vaults, which are offensive, except 
when cleansed by rain. This jail is kept as cleanly and as 
well as its construction admits, but it is a grossly improper 
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place of confinement. It is unhealthy from its crowded con- 
dition and the impossibility of ventilation. It is so dark that 
when the cell door is closed, reading would be difficult in the 
outer,and impossible in the centre cell; and it admits of no 
separation of prisoners, of young and old, the hardened and 
the novice. The people of that county should never rest un- 
til these evils are cured. 

The other county jailsmay be divided into two classes; 
those provided by the newly organized counties, as tempo- 
rary, designed to serve until the finances of the county admit 
a larger expenditure, and those intended to be permanent. 
Among the counties I have visited, 9 are of the first, and 14 
of the last class. The temporary jails are built of squared 
logs, generally unplastered, heated by stoves, and rarely pro- 
vided with a yard—the large rooms cold, the smail, ill venti- 
Jated and unhealthy; and the whole insecure, without the use 
of fetters. 

A description of one of this class will answer asa specimen: 

No. 10—built about fifteen years ago: it is a log building, 
twenty-four feet square, two stories high, standing alone ina 
lot, without a yard. The lower story is made of two thick- 
nesses of logs, each a foot square, with an interval between 
them of six inches, filled with stones. ‘The outside door is 
double, and opens into a lobby eight feet wide, extending 
across the whole front of twenty-four feet. Opposite to the 
outside door is the door of the first cell, which occupies half 
the remaining space, or sixteen feet by nine. ‘Thiscell is 
lighted and ventilated bya diamond {in the door, six inches 
square, and by a window in the side teninches by eight, before 
which stands a few palisades, which exclude all without. 
The two walls have settled unequally, so that the opening 
for the window in one does not correspond with the opening 
in the other wall, and little light can penctrate. I think a 
person could not read in this ce!l, unless by the diamond while 
the outer door was open. Within this first cell, a close door 
opens to the second cell, of the same size, but having no light, 
except what shines through a circular window. In the se- 
cond story is a large room, above these cells, 16 feet by 24, 
with two grated and sashed windows, and a stove; but the 
open cracks above and beneath, and on every side, forbid all 
hope of a comfortable temperature in cold weather. There 
is another small room above, from the end of the lobby, six 
feet by six, with a bed on the floor, and no light except what 
streams through the chinking. Inthe room up stairs is a bed, 
a coarse bedstead, and some chairs: below there is no furni- 
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ture, except a bed on the floor, and a broken door. This jail 
has been often broken, and fetters are constantly used, there 
being no safety without, and little with them. 

I will describe a jail of a more permanent kind: 

No. 17.—A well constructed house, built of brick, except 
the lower story of the jail side is of cutstone. The north 
half is devoted to prisoners, and is separated from the family 
apartments by a passage through the house. In the centre 
of the passage, a double door, one grated and one close, opens 
to another passage, eighteen feet long and five wide, which 
gives access to four cells, two on each side, each twelve feet 
by nine. Each cell has a window about seven feet from the 
floor, large enough to admit three panes of seven by nine 
glass. ach cell has a stove, and a straw bed on a bedstead 
made by stretching coarse canvass on a frame and laying it 
in trestles. ‘The division in the second story is similar, ex- 
cept that each cell contains a common sized grated window. 
The whole interior is whitewashed, and looks cleanly. The 
only fauit [ discover in its construction 1s, the absence of a 
yard, and the want of ventilation in its lower story. 

] believe there is no reason for complaint of the food of pri- 
soners, at any of our county jails in this state. Itis ordina- 
rily furnished from the table of the Jailer, and in most cases 
thrice a day. 

A considerable difference is found in our jails as to personal 
cleanliness. In most cases, water for washing and a towel 
are provided every morning, and shaving and changing of 
linen once a week. In most cases, the weekly washing of 
clothes is done in the jailer’s family, without additional 
charge; but in some counties, such a charge is paid by the 
county. I believe that necessary clothing and medical at- 
tendance for destitute prisoners is prov ided by the county. 
But I find in some counties, that no regard is paid by the 
jailer to the weekly change of clothing. In one county, the 
jailer informed me that he did not furnish water for d: aily ab- 
lutions, because the statute did not direct it to be done. 

It is the general usage of our county Jailers to admit the 
counsel of the prisoners at all reasonable times, without re- 
straint; and to permit the visits of prisoners’ friends, at con- 
venient times, in the presence of the Jailer. 

The interests of humanity must excuse plain speaking 
upon another subject. Various means are adopted of provi- 
ding for the prisoners’ necessities. In a few of the perma- 
nent jails are vaults within the house. Jam informed the use 
of these is abandoned in the best constructed prisons, from 
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the difficulty of suppressing bad smells, and preserving them 
clean without chloride of lime, or other precautions not likely 
to be used. In some of our jails, large tubs are employed, 
and emptied when full: these infect the whole house, and are 
always objectionable. In others, smaller vessels, sometimes 
covered and sometimes open, and daily cleaned. There is 
much room for reform in this respect, by providing a night 
bucket for each prisoner, partly filled with water, to be emp- 
tied by him daily, or oftener. ; 

The ordinary use of fetters, as a security from escape, is 
general in the poorer jails, and not unfrequent in all. They 
may be permitted to enforce the observance of prison rules, 
and perhaps in some extraordinary cases; but to subject all 
persons to their annoyance, adds greatly and unnecessarily 
to the evils of confinement. 

There is not much complaint of vermin, vet traces of them 
are found in most of them. In the old log-jails, bed-bugs 
seem to be the natural inhabitants; fleas are found in most 
places, and in one I heard of lice. Mostof the permanent 
jails, however, are washed and scrubbed at convenient inter- 
vals, and kept in tolerable tidiness. There is no regular 
whitewashing; in most cases it is neglected too much; some 
have been le!t without this means of purification, for a dozen 
years. No one reform is more needed, than a law, requiring 
it, at least twice a year. 

I believe that in none of our county prisons, lights are fur- 
nished in the evening, unless at the expense of the prisoner. 

The beds are filled with straw; sheets are not usual; beds 
are found in about half the jails. 

In the twenty-three jails | have visited, I found Bibles in 
five only. In four of them, I find that books, tracts, and 
newspapers are provided, with some degree of system; and 
in some others, their keepers have assured me, that such 
would be furnished, if asked for. In seven only, have I found 
that clergymen and religious people have visited prisoners. 
When capital offences are committed, the clergy of the neigh- 
borhood, especially of the denomination in which the crim 
nal has been educated, usually give their attention; in other 
cases the prisoner is left to himself. 

I cannot refrain from again expressing my surprize at the 
neglect of this benevolence by good men. ‘The opportunity 
of rendering a thousand good offices to the destitute,—the 
rapturous delight and earnest gratitude with which the pri- 
soner accepts every thing which diversifies the monotony of 
confinement, would be a rich reward for the trouble. But hue 
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manity demands that the community should maintain such"an 
oversight of the prison-house, as will insure to the destitute a 
supply of his common wants, and prevent the infliction of un- 
necessary suffering, and repress the disposition which un- 
watched men often feel, to tyrannize over those within their 
power. Besides, Christian duty rarely presents itself in a 
more pressing form; for the poor outcast, friendless and hu- 
miliated, frequently possesses susceptibilities which may be 
ripened into permanent reform; and the youthful offender, 
or the novice in crime, may be restored to society a good 
man, under judicious Christian effort. 

You ask me to name such evils as I conceive admit’of cor- 
rection. I have so little knowledge or experience upon this 
subject, that I cannot rely much upon any plan of reform 
which | can frame. At the risk of being deemed officious, I 
will venture to propose: 

Ist. That the commissioners be required to provide in each 
county, a prison, safe without the use of fetters, capable of 
being warmed and ventilated, large enough to admit classifi- 
cation, by separating young from old, the untried from the 
convict,—with a yard, to prevent unauthorized visits, and to 
admit some degree of exercise. 

2d. That the Legislature frame, (or cause to be prepared,) 
a plan of treatment of prisoners in county jails, embracing 
the points of food, drink, clothing, and medicine for the desti- 
tute, and all matters relating tocleanliness and internal ma- 
nagement. 

3d. That the Grand Jury of each county, at each term of 
the court, be required to visit the jail. 

Ifa good design of a prison-house, embracing modern im- 
provements, and costing between $6,000 and $10,000, could 
be prepared, I think it would be often adopted in our counties. 

Our county jails are likewise used as places of confinement 
for the insane. I find in seven counties, eighteen insane per- 
sons have been kept during this year, whose collective time ts 
107 weeks. It is hoped that the State Lunatic Asylum will 
soon be in readiness to receive all such patients; for they can 
receive no proper medical aid in jail,and I fear cruelties are 
sometimes inflicted upon them, both in neglect, and in more 
active forms, under the name of correction, such as is little 
suspected by the public. " 

With my most earnest wishes for the success of the plan 
you have undertaken, and my thanks for the opportunity you 
have given me of contributing to it, 

I am, with great respect, 
our ob’t. serv’t., 


E. LAI TE. 
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With the end of following out Judge Lane’s suggestions of 
reform in our prisons, a meeting was held on the evening of 
Wednesday, the 23d ult., when it was determined to form a 
society to be called the Liowarv Society or Cincinnati, with 
the * twofold object of improving the condition of prisons and 
the establishment of a house of Reform.” The need of this 
latter institution in our city, (and we suppose the need is 
equally great in Louisville, St. Louis, &c..) may be understood 
from the appalling statement, made by the Mayor, that out of 
two hundred boys, found once guilly of petty larcenies, he did 
not know of one solitary instance of reformation. The cause 
of this is very simple. Ifa boy is convicted, and sent to the 
common prison, he graduates a confirmed villain, disgraced in 
his own eyes, suspected by the community; and by a neces- 
sity, hardly to be resisted, he herds with the vicious, and com- 
mits yet more aggravated crimes. If, onthe contrary, throtgh 
the kindness of his prosecutor or the magistrate he is pardoned, 
he learns to flatter himself that he can sin with impunity, 
seeks indulgence without fear,and grows utterly lawless in 
iniquity. ‘This can be prevented but in one way, and that is 
by having an institution, where under wise and kind manage- 
ment, the juvenile criminal may be reclaimed. That this can 
be done has been most satisfactorily proved by the experi- 
ence of Boston, New-York and Philadelphia. The houses of 
Reform in those cities have saved thousands of boys and girls 
from ruin, and kept those communities safe from the countless 
moral and economical evils of training up within their own 
borders bands of educated rogues. Again, houses of Reform 
are of, incalculable benefit asa means of prevention as well as 
of refofmation. Parents,—for instance a poor widow, or one 
of the hundreds of deserted wives, whose so named husbands 
have gone down the river, might apply to these authorities 
to put a disobedient profligate boy, who had outgrown all 
reverence, into this school of moral discipline. Or, again, a 
master who found an apprentice wilfully plunging into a career 
of vice,might seclude him for a while from his vicious ac- 
quaintances. Manya poor boy, who now becomes a curse to 
himself, a disgrace to his friends, a pest to society, might, in a 
house of Reform, grow up in self-respect, habits of usefulness, 
integrity and honor. In all our great cities this growing evil 
of a vicious juvenile population should be at once effectually 
stopped by the establishment of houses of Reform. 








